Abolition and Order
litionist towns, all prostitutes are regarded as alike. In regulated towns, what is an offence if committed by a non-inscribed woman is not an offence if done by an inscribed woman. In non-regulated towns whatsoever constitutes a violation of law on the part of A would constitute a violation of the law on the part of B. If street-walking is forbidden to one, it is forbidden to all; it is not allowed to one sort of prostitute (viz., the registered prostitute) and denied to another (viz., the unregistered, falsely called clandestine) prostitute. If disorderly houses are illegal, they are illegal: they are not legally authorized for one group of women and criminal for another group. From the standpoint of positive policy, this is a significant difference, for it favors the formulation of a general policy applicable to the phenomenon as a whole. Regulation is, as I have pointed out, a policy of exceptions; and wherever a fractional policy is adhered to, the exemptions operate as a drag upon a comprehensive program; the exceptions impede and hamper the conception or the execution of any plan conceived in reference to the entire problem.
The second distinction relates to the legal forms employed in dealing with infractions of public order. I have described the methods employed in regulated towns; by the act of inscription the woman surrenders the rights and privileges of a human being; she makes herself a legal, as she is already a social, pariah. The police may use their arbitrary powers as considerately as they will; their behavior, if humane, comes to the outcast as a matter of grace, not of right; except through the pressure of public opinion, the woman has no assurance of humane treat-
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